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BRIEF MENTION 635 

the most up-to-date ways of ministering to these needs architecturally. Numerous 
drawings of plans of the more efficient church buildings — from the costly city church 
to the village or country church of moderate cost — together with suggestions for 
remodeling old buildings add to the value of the book. J. M. A. 



HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 

Margoliouth, D. S. The Early Development of Mohammedanism. New- 
York: Scribner, 1914. x+265 pages. 

In the Hibbert Lectures (second series) delivered in 1913, Professor Margoliouth, 
the learned Arabist of the University of Oxford, discusses the elements which entered 
into the making of early Mohammedanism. The Koran is the basis of Islam, but 
the unbeliever cannot obtain it from the believer. "It is a noteworthy fact about the 
Mohammedan system that since the Migration it has demanded no qualifications for 

admission to its brotherhood [p.i] Let the people pay homage to it (the 

Koran) first, recognize that it is the divine revelation, and then they may, or indeed 
must, study it" (p. 4). During the Prophet's lifetime portions of the heavenly arche- 
type of the Koran were revealed to him from time to time, enabling him to decide the 
daily questions which were put to him as leader of the new community. After Moham- 
med's death, tradition tells us, the first Caliph ordered the collection of the fragments 
of the Koran, and some twelve years thereafter an official edition was issued. But it 
was soon discovered that in spite of the dogma which was growing up that the Koran 
was a sufficient rule of faith and conduct, a thousand and one questions arose to which 
the Koran gave no answer. "Yet in some way the community had to be supplied 
with something more than was contained in the fragments put together by the first 
Caliph's order: with law, ritual, morals, theology, and even history. The task before 
us is to trace these several supplements to their source" (p. 35). 

The book is very interesting, displaying on every page the author's intimate 
acquaintance with the Arabic literature, but it will probably appeal to a limited 
audience. D. D. L. 

Lammens, Henri. Le Berceau de I'Islam. Vol. I. Rome: Sumptibus 

pontificii instituti biblici, 1914. xxiv+371 pages. 

The volume on the "cradle of Islam," by Henri Lammens, S.J., professor in the 
Institut Biblique at Rome, should and undoubtedly will find its way into the hands 
of many who are not specially interested in Mohammedanism. The Berceau de 
I'Islam is the first of a series of volumes, promised in the author's preface to Fatima 
et lesfilles de Mahomet, to form when complete a new Life of the Prophet. This, the 
introductory volume, gives a minute account of the climate and the Bedawin of west- 
ern Arabia. The modern demand that the rise of a civilization be studied in the light 
of its physical environment and with special reference to the divers elements which 
entered into its make-up is certainly met by our author. It is this fact which will 
create for the work a wide circle of readers. 

With such a splendid introduction, scholars will await with keen interest the 
other volumes which will cover the early development of Mohammedanism. It is to 
be hoped that the fact that the author is a leader in another church militant will not 



